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PREFACE 


The British Government is committed to the fartherance of fal ) A plan 
self-government for India and means to that end are now under i. 
discussion at New Delhi. For wider knowledge of an excellent which 
objective presentation of the Indian view of problems involved | . he 
there is published in this issue of International Conciliation a summary | ™ 
of a report prepared by a committee headed by the Rt. Hon. Sir aoe 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and made public at Bombay in December la, | OPPS 
together with recommendations made by the committee relative lines 
to the constitution-making body and to interim arrangements, Tiara 
The pamphlet contains also the important statement on United ofthe C 
States foreign policy made by President Truman at Chicago on} |. 1 
April 6 on the occasion of the observance of Army Day. oth 


Nicuotas Murray Buttier | Govern 


New York, April 15, 1946. Viscout 
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INTRODUCTION 


A plan for the creation of a new Indian Union with the status of a 
Dominion, following World War II, was set forth in a draft 
declaration of the British Government published March 30, 1942, 
which invited fuller participation of Indian leaders immediately 
in the Government of India. The proposals were not considered 
acceptable by the various Indian groups with which Sir Stafford 
Cripps, a member of the British War Cabinet, conferred at New 
Delhi from March 23 to April 11, and were withdrawn by the 
Government.’ Early in July, however, a reorganization of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was effected by which membership 
of the Council was increased from twelve to fifteen, eleven members 
being Indians, and two Indians, one representing British India and 
the other the Order of Princes, were asked to join the British 
Government’s War Cabinet and the Pacific War Council in London. 

On June 14, 1945, following a visit to London by Field Marshal 
Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of India, a White Paper on India was 
presented to the House of Commons which stated that the “offer 
of March, 1942, stands in its entirety without change or qualifica- 
tion,” but proposed that the Viceroy’s Executive Council be re- 
constituted so that all members, except the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief, would be Indians. Selection of the members 
was to be made by the Viceroy “from among leaders of Indian 
political life at the Center and in the provinces in proportions that 
would give a balanced representation of the main communities, 
including equal proportions of Moslems and caste Hindus.” This 
offer was considered at Simla between June 25 and July 14, but 
no agreement was reached. The All-India Congress Party (pre- 
dominantly Hindu, but including some Moslems) and other smaller 
political parties submitted lists of candidates, but the All-India 
Moslem League declined to do so without prior assurance from 
the Viceroy that only Moslems nominated by it would be given 
posts in the Executive Council. 

The British Labor Government which took office after the 


1 The text of the Draft Declaration and documentary material relating to the 
negotiations appeared in International Conciliation, No. 381, June, 1942. 
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elections in July included a pledge to promote the early realization 
of full self-government for India in its legislative program, presented 
at the opening session of the new Parliament on August 15, ang | 
called the Viceroy to London for a review of Indian affairs. State. 
ments broadcast by Viscount Wavell at New Delhi and by Prime 
Minister Clement R. Attlee at London on September 19 announced 
the Government’s decision to proceed on the basis of the Declara- 
tion of 1942 and to convene a constitution-making body as soon as 
possible after the elections to the Central and Provincial Legisla. 
tures. 

In accordance with a British Government decision announced 
on February 19, 1946, a committee of three Cabinet members 
reached New Delhi on March 24 to open discussions with Indian 
Government officials and Indian political leaders for settlement 
of the constitutional issue. The members of the mission are: Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India; Sir Stafford Cripps, 
President of the Board of Trade; and A. V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Lack of accord between the Hindu and Moslem communities 
has contributed to the failure of past attempts to shape an Indian 
Union. The declared objective of the All-India Congress Party, 
whose spokesman is Mohandas K. Gandhi, is a united self-govern- 
ing India. The All-India Moslem League, second only to the 
Congress Party in numbers and political power, advocates the 
partition of India into separate autonomous Hindu and Moslem | 
States. This scheme for Moslem autonomous areas, known by the | 
term of Pakistan, would naturally lead to close relationships 
between these parts of India and neighboring Moslem countries. 
The latest of the various unsuccessful attempts of leaders of the 
two parties to compose their differences was made by Mr. Gandhi 
and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem | 
League, in September of 1944. 

During a talk on the existing situation with Mr. Gandhi early in | 
November of 1944, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a Nationalist leader, 
proposed that the Standing Committee of the Non-Party Con- 
ference should set up a committee to ascertain the viewpoints of 
all parties and “then recommend some solution which they thought 
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ation | fe on their own responsibility.” Mr. Gandhi approved the sug- 
ented | gestion, at the same’ time stipulating that the members of the 
» and | committee must not belong to any of the recognized 
tate: | political parties. At a meeting held at New Delhi on November 
rime 18-19, 1944, the Standing Committee of the Non-Party Conference 
ed a resolution establishing the committee and authorizing 
‘lara- | ir Tej Bahadur Sapru to appoint its members. 
on as | Twenty-nine persons deemed capable of an objective approach 
gisla- | t the controversial issues involved were selected by Sir Tej to 
serve under his chairmanship. The terms of the resolution were 
inced | that the committee should “examine the whole communal and 
“| minorities question from a constitutional and political point of 
ndian | view” and present its report to the Standing Committee of the 
ment | Non-Party Conference within two months. The report of the 
Lord findings of the Sapru committee was made public at Bombay in 
"PPS; | December, 1945. 
Lord} 4 summary of that report published at the same time, and the 
_, | sections from the report comprising the committee’s recommenda- 
mutes | tions for the composition of the Constitution-making body and 
peian | steps that might be taken to improve political conditions pending 
“ie the framing of the new Constitution, follow immediately. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSALS OF 
THE SAPRU COMMITTEE 


A SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


The “Constitutional Proposals of the Sapru Committee” are pub- 
lished. The Report, which is based on the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee released to the public some time ago, has been compiled by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Rt. Hon. M. R. Jayakar, 
the Hon. Sir N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, and Kunwar Sir Jagdish 
Prasad and covers 332 pages. Nineteen appendices add another 9; 
pages. 

““We have endeavored throughout to make, and maintain,” the 
Committee says, “‘a constructive approach to the many knotty 
problems that confronted us, to investigate them from every angle, 
to appraise as dispassionately as we could, every fact, circumstance 
or conceivable argument, and to reach conclusions which, in our 
estimation, were calculated to promote the lasting interests of our 
motherland and were likely to elicit the approbation of thinking 
Indians.” 

Some of the basic conclusions are summarized in the concluding 
paragraphs of the Report. Pakistan, in the sense of “one of mote 
sovereign States having no constitutional relationship with the 
rest of India and whether if the yet-to-be-clearly-defined type of 
the Moslem League or of the more concretized demarcated pattem 
offered to, but not accepted by, the League,” is unequivocally re- 
jected. The Committee stands for a single Union of India including 
the whole of British India and all the Indian States. The claim for 
secession or nonaccession by which individual Provinces or States 
can keep out of the Union is not accepted. 

It is the Committee’s firm conviction that the future of India 
lies in adopting a democratic constitution. The ultimate sovereign 
in a democracy is the electorate which chooses those who are t0 
represent it in the Legislature and the Executive. Adult franchise 
is therefore recommended. Under existing conditions it is excus 
able to give religious conmunities the right to a fair and adequate 
share of opportunities for service in the Legislature and Executive, 


but the aspirants for these opportunities should realize that they. 
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hold them in trust for the nation as a whole and should for that 

reason seek the support of all communities. “Apart from the les- 

sons which the history of the last half a century has taught us, the 

principle that we have just enunciated is the justification for our 

re pub- basic recommendation that separate communal electorates should 

> Com.| disappear and should be replaced by joint general electorates with 

iled by reservation of seats.” The Committee expresses the view that 

syakar, | pafliamentary government is not unsuited to India and could be 

Jagdish worked even with a communally composed Legislature and Ex- 
ther g: | SUNVE: . se 

One of the cardinal features of the scheme is the provision of 

»,” the | ample and effective safeguards for minorities. In dealing with 

knotty | minorities the majority community should adopt an attitude not 

angle only of justice but of generosity, for, if the minorities should lose 

istance { theit feeling of fear of possible majority domination, they are cer- 

tain to adopt a progressive attitude and the present spirit of sus- 


in our 
of our | picion will be dissipated, leading to mutual respect and cooperation. 
inking | Hinpvu-Mostem RELATIONS 


Juding The Report starts with a comprehensive historical survey of 
F more | comstitutional developments in India, from Edwin Montagu’s 
th the | famous Declaration in 1917 to the events that followed the Cripps 
ype of Offer in 1942. 
yattem | hen follows a chapter on Hindu-Moslem relations, in which, 
lly re- | With a wealth of detail, the facile generalizations of British states- 
Juding | Men and publicists that the antagonisms of the two communities 
im for | #¢ irreconcilable are disproved. ““Two such great sections of civil- 
States zed humanity, thrown together for over a thousand years into inti- 
mate contact by the necessities of commerce, industry, social 
India | Mdaptation and political give-and-take, could not afford to live in 
ereign perpetual discord. They, therefore, consciously evolved political 
are to | ad social adjustments, almost a cultural synthesis, which, but for 
nchise | te advent of dominating alien rule, might, in the natural course of 
excus- | olution, have perfected itself by now. It has to be confessed, 
however, that the relations between the two communities have, 
sutive, | Particularly during the last few years, registered an increasing 
t they ‘eterioration. All the same, only a morbidly defeatist mentality 
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can hold that this deterioration is more than a passing phase or ints 
that there can be no hope of continuing the existing political union aio 
between the two communities in this land and so perfecting it as | ‘nent 
to eliminate foreign rule and build up a strong All-India Feder. bility 
tion.” ; 
Pointing out that it was the events of the Indian Rebellion of = 
1857, when the combination of important elements threatened z 
British rule for the first time, that influenced official policy to lay re 
undue stress on things which divide and ignore the bonds which | jhe ¢ 
unite the two communities, the Report shows how later it led to liame 
Anglo-Moslem rapprochement. One of the landmarks in that new ing b 
policy was the Aga Khan’s deputation to the Viceroy in 1906,| 
which led to the adoption of separate electorates and of weightage | sbolit 
for Moslems in the Reform Act of 1909. The sordid part played | senta 
by certain Britishers in the engineering of this deputation and the and I 
ill-concealed glee with which it was greeted by the Viceregal cir- pay. | 


cles at the time are exposed in this connection. ne 
IMPORTANCE OF Joint ELECTORATES om : 


The system of separate electorates, which was originally te- pleme 
garded as a temporary measure, became a “settled fact.” It began | introd 
to be contended that if Hindus have a voice in the election of a| ¢ia} ¢ 
Moslem, the latter could not satisfactorily represent his comm | froch 
nity. The British Government, on the other hand, were reluctant | sojir 
to re-open discussion on what they considered a “‘settled fact” and 
they made it appear that they were afraid that any resiling from the 
system of separate electorates would be considered a breach of 
faith by the Moslems. Moslem leaders were, however, as late as 
1932, prepared to accept joint electorates for a quid pro quo, but 
“the attitude of the British Government in this matter has been | 
halting and cynical and has given room for the not unreasonable 
suspicion that they desired to stereotype divisions so as ‘to prt 
serve undisturbed and indisputable the fabric of British power.’” 

Analyzing the arguments for and against, the Committee ex- 
presses the opinion that “‘separate electorates have been the curse 
of Indian politics for nearly forty years and that, unless they aft | and ge 
abolished, the achievement of independence or full self-govett | dature 
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ase Ot | ment must continue to remain a dream.” Pointing out that the de- 
| union cision of 1906 was a wrong one, the Report says, “No Govern- 
g It a | ment, which is not merely in power but accepts active responsi- 
edera. bility for right decisions, can legitimately flinch from the task of 
; righting a manifestly wrong decision which, though nearly torty 
lion of years old, has been so mischievous in its effects. We hope the 
vatened | nresent Labor Government in Britain, with its high democratic 
‘to lay | ideals and the enormous voting strength behind it, will not lack 
Which | the courage to get this decision reversed with the support of Par- 
led to | jiament. We have no doubt that such reversal would be to the last- 
at Dew | ing benefit of the Moslems themselves.” 
1906, It is because the Committee attaches great importance to the 
ghtage | sbolition of separate electorates that it considers parity of repre- 
played | sentation in the Central Legislative Assembly between Moslems 
nd the and Hindus other than Scheduled Castes not too great a price to 
jal cir- pay. Hindu objections to this proposal are strong because it means 
on a population basis one Moslem will be regarded as equal to 
two Hindus other than Scheduled Castes; also, the fear that the 
British Government may accept the parity concession without im- 
ly te plementing the important proviso that joint electorates must be 
began | introduced is not unfounded in the light of past history. Each spe- 
n Of 4 | cial concession has in the past been made the starting point for 
mim | fresh demands. But in the interests of communal harmony which 
uctant abolition of separate electorates will bring about, the Committee 
P” attd | has ventured on this proposal, but it insists that in its recommenda- 
m the | tion on parity the conditions and limitations it has laid down are 
ich of equally important. Parity, however, is confined to the Lower 
até % ) House of the Union Legislature and the Union Executive which 
0, but | ate the final organs for determining all-India policy; and it is im- 
been portant that such policy should have the substantial backing of the 
mable | bulk of Hindus and Moslems. The same considerations do not 
> PFE | apply to the Provincial Legislatures or Executives or to the ser- 
f.  | vices or to other fields of administration. Joint electorates, with 
© && / reservation of seats, are admittedly a far cry from democracy, but 
CurS€ | they are a necessary half-way house between separate electorates 
Y M€ | and general electorates without any limitation even as to candi- 
vert | dature. 
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The Committee considers that it will be unjust and improper to 
extend the concession of parity to the services, civil or military, a 
Government services, like any other service, must be based upon | hie: 
individual merit and fitness. Neither does the Committee think tha ‘ the 
the Moslems are educationally backward as they were thirty or pn ’ 
forty years back. As regards other communities, the present Pro- | ment 
portions are considered fair, but they may be revised by future of bac 
governments so as to provide adequate representation for back- 
ward communities. The Committee also expresses the view tha 
it will be dangerous to extend the principle of parity to the defense _py,. 
services. diem 

MosLeMs NoT A SEPARATE NATION pore 

In the chapter on Pakistan or Partition of India, the Report ex-| the pr 
amines the theoretical basis and the practical possibilities of a \ and in 
division of India. First, the Moslem claim that they form a sepa- | of Pal 
rate nation is taken up. Applying the objective tests of nationality ; the Hi 
to the two provinces of the Punjab and Bengal, the Committee | gress 
points out that the separate nationhood of Moslems cannot be es-| C. Raj 
tablished on grounds of race, language or culture. Then religion | has be 
alone will have to be the basis of division, in which case many} Hindu 
other communities can also claim separate nationhood. Dealing | accord 
with the point that Moslems must have sovereignty in their “home-| R. fon 
lands” it is stated that a conglomeration of British provinces,| will m 
whose boundaries were fixed arbitrarily for administrative re | out an 
sons and without reference to race, language, history or religion, | decide 
cannot be claimed as the homeland of one community. Hindus and | British 
Sikhs who are in substantial numbers in these provinces also con- | interve 
sider the areas as their homelands. the Sec 

The theory of self-determination is dealt with next. Tracing the  consoli 
history of the principle enunciated by President Wilson, it is | sumber 
pointed out that in Europe after the last war nationality was found | protect 
to be an indeterminate criterion and gave little assistance in decid | ftom ti 
ing frontiers. The principle became “loaded with dynamite” and | lated \ 
later became a term of sinister German propaganda; it thus ended | territor 
by being turned into a weapon of war. As for its application it | its own 
Russia, the Report says that, if it means that units have a rightto} The 
secede from the Union, it is a meaningless formula. Any actual at! Mody- 
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ee | | tempt at secession would immediately be denounced as counter- 

| revolutionary and promptly liquidated. However, the Russians 
: all have realized that the root cause of the claim for self-determination 
js the economic inequality of nations inside a single political sys- 
tem and have, therefore, concentrated on the economic develop- 
ment of undeveloped areas and on encouraging cultural activities 
of backward nationalities. 


a 
at pro- 


future 
back. | 


w that PRACTICABILITIES OF PAKISTAN 





efense Drawing the lesson of experience elsewhere, namely, that self- 
| determination is not an absolute right and can only be applied with 
due regard to circumstances, the Committee proceeds to examine 
z the practicabilities of Pakistan in the context of Indian conditions 
of a) and in the light of Indian opinion. “The position is that the scheme 
) sepe. | of Pakistan put forward by Mr. Jinnah is not acceptable either to 
mality | the Hindus of the Punjab and Bengal or to the Sikhs or to the Con- 
mittee | gress or to the Hindu Mahasabha. The C. R. formula [proposed by 
be es-| C. Rajagopalachariar] has been totally rejected by Mr. Jinnah and 
ligion | has been opposed by the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab.and the 
many | Hindus of Bengal. It is thus clear that Pakistan, whether whole, 
lealing | according to Mr. Jinnah’s ideas, or truncated according to the C. 
home- | R. formula, cannot be established with the consent of parties and 
‘inces, | will meet with the strongest opposition. Arbitration has been ruled 
e ree | out and is out of place when the fate of the entire country is to be 
ligion, | decided. The only alternatives for enforcing Pakistan are either a 
as and | British enforcement of it or civil war. Can the British Government 
) com | intervene in support of Pakistan with any justification? Lessons of 
the Second World War and the trend of world events point to the 
ng the consolidation and enlargement of States and not to the creation of a 
it is | sumber of small States, which would inevitably have to seek the 
found | protection of one or other of the bigger States. Looked at even 
decid- | from the Moslem point of view, Pakistan would create two iso- 
” and | lated Moslem areas separated from each other by a large tract of 
end | territory under Hindustan. Will such a State be able to stand on 
jon in | its own legs or will it demand a subvention from Hindustan?” 
ght t0| The Committee refers to the view of Dr. Matthai and Sir Homi 
zal at-} Mody—two of the three members of its Economic Subcommit- 
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tee—who held that Pakistan would be able to maintain 
standards of living and budgetary requirements on the prewar basis, 
excluding provision for defense. They were of the opinion that 
economic development to raise standards to a reasonable level and 
to provide for defense up to modern standards, are only possible 
with cooperation between Pakistan and Hindustan. “It is clear 
that unless some effective and continuous form of cooperation in 
matters relating to defense and economic development is accepted 
as an indispensable prerequisite to any scheme of separation and as 
an organic part of it, the division of India into separate sov 

ties would probably spell stagnation and probable disaster.” Mr, 
N. R. Sarker—the third member of the Subcommittee—is, how- 
ever, of the view that Pakistan is not a practical proposition at all, 
considered from the economic and financial standpoints. And he 
thinks that the political fact of separation will make difficult, if 
not impossible, cooperation in economic and defense matters. 


ParTITION SCHEMES REJECTED 


After considering the problems of the defense of the subcon- 
tinent, and the position of minorities after division, the Report 
states the conclusion that Pakistan “solves no communal problems 
and only raises fresh ones; that on grounds of defense, leaving 
apart other major considerations, a division of the country into two 
independent States will endanger the safety of both and that there 
is no justification for the British Government to support such a 
revolutionary scheme if they have genuine faith in that unity of 
India which they themselves have built up and fostered.” 

The Committee also examines Sir Reginald Coupland’s Regional 
scheme, under which India is to be divided into four regions, the 
underlying idea being to create artificially two regions in which 
Moslems will be in a majority and another two in which Hindas 
are. But in grouping these areas no regard is paid to history, lat 
guage, culture or contiguity. The Center is to be merely an agency 


for carrying out the mandate of the regions. And parity betweel | ; 


Moslems and non-Moslems is carried to extreme lengths, even t 
the judiciary. The Report characterizes the scheme as fantastic, 
unreal, and academic. 
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risting | Rejecting all schemes of partition and division, the Committee 
‘basis, | concludes: ““We are convinced that the partition of India would be 
n that | anf outrage justified neither by history nor by political expediency. 
elani| Itis incompatible with the greatness, safety, and economic develop- 
ossible| ment of the country and will lead either to constant internecine 
clear | war or perpetual foreign domination. It multiplies and complicates 
ion in| the problem of minorities without solving it and threatens to plunge 
cepted | India back into the dark and dismal days of the eighteenth century.” 
and a =| It feels certain that political unity can be maintained and Hindus 

and Moslems can live together amicably as they have done for a 
” Mr. Me | thousand years. 

how- | 


THe Question oF Parity 
at all, | The Report proceeds to consider the arrangements to be made 


nd he } by which India will remain united and at the same time afford the 

communities sufficient scope for self-development. One of the 
. Committee’s fundamental recommendations in this regard is the 

provision by which in the Union Assembly, excluding the seats 

given to, special interests, Moslem representation from British 
ibeo- | India will be on a par with the representation given to Hindus ex- 
\epott | cluding the Scheduled Castes. The offer of parity is subject to the 
blems | condition that joint electorates with reservation of seats are intro- 
~avin§ | duced throughout, i.e., for all elective bodies in the country; and 
WO! the Committee adds that, should the Moslems not agree to this 
theft | condition and insist on separate electorates, not only should the 


ity of! revision of the Communal Award. 

Another important recommendation is the provision for adult 
franchise. If political power is to be transferred to an Indian 
' Democracy, so as to prevent its concentration in the hands of a 
few, the risks of enfranchising the entire adult population should 
be taken. Political consciousness among the masses has awakened 
to a great extent and the last elections in 1937 were in themselves 
a great educative force. The average man thinks more and more 
rweed | in terms of politics and, if his judgment is faulty, he is no better or 
€ © | no worse than the average voter in Europe where adult franchise 

‘astic; | has been in existence for some time. 
Before Pakistan came to occupy the field, Moslem opinion gen- 


s, the 


, lan 


uch 3 offer stand withdrawn but the Hindus should be free to ask for a 
gency 
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erally seemed to demand that the residuary powers should be 
lodged with the Provinces in order that the latter might have the 
fullest freedom to legislate in matters which were not covered ex. 
pressly by the provisions enumerating the distribution of powers, 
Though the case for a strong Center is strong, the Committee, as | the | 
a matter of compromise and for the sake of peace and amity, rec- | the I 
ommended the vesting of the residuary powers in the provinces, in | Swis 
accordance with the Moslem view. Mr. P. R. Das and some other | worl 
members disagree with this recommendation. comr 
While the subjects allotted to the Center are reduced to a mini- arise, 
mum, it is provided that the Center shall have powers to coordinate | 
legislation and administration of different units, when necessary as | 
well as to insure the maintenance of the political integrity and | Th 
economic unity of India as a whole. in the 
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REPRESENTATION IN THE EXECUTIVE | upon 

The Committee recommends that the Constitution should pro- | conti 
vide for the representation of the different communities in the Cen- | or of 
tral Executive on the basis of their strength in the Legislature. The | there! 
Cabinet will be a composite one only in the sense that communities | the F 
will be represented on it but, in the interests of harmonious work- | feder: 
ing, the Prime Minister’s choice of his colleagues is not to be fet | Th 
tered. The Committee looks forward to the choice of members of | States 
the cabinet, to whatever community they may belong, on the basis | fact, 
of their political affiliations. The substitution of joint for separate | respor 
electorates should, by compelling candidates to seek support from | there 
all communities, help the emergence of political parties each of | Britis! 
which will contain members of different communities. It is 00} not be 
these considerations that “composite” instead of “coalition” gor | “O, 
ernments have been envisaged. It is also provided that there should | shoulc 
be collective responsibility to the Legislature. 

The provision that the Prime Minister and the Deputy Prime | recogr 
Minister should belong to different communities follows the Cans | eames 
dian practice. and in 

The Committee discusses two alternatives as regards the selec | majori 
tion of the Executive. The first is the British type under which the| ceded 
Prime Minister, being the person capable of commanding a stable) bringir 
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d be | majority in the Legislature, is called upon to select or appoint the 
ethe | other Ministers. The second is the Swiss model, under which the 
Jex- | Central Legislature, in joint session, by the single transferable vote 
vers, | elects the Cabinet, and the Ministers hold office for the duration of 
e,as | the life of the Legislature. The majority of the Committee favored 
‘tec | the British type, though a few including the President were for the 
s,in | Swiss system. Having regard to the fact that we are accustomed to 
other | working the British system and the population is distributed on a 

| communal basis and having regard to the problems that usually 
mini- arise, the Swiss model is considered totally inappropriate. 


inate 
INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION 





as 
and | The Committee is of the opinion that provision should be made 
i in the Constitution for the accession, from time to time, of Indian 
| States as units of the Federation on such terms as may be agreed 
upon. But the establishment of the Indian Union should not be 
pro- | contingent on the accession to the Federation of any Indian State 
Cen- | or of any minimum number of Indian States. The Committee 
_The | therefore contemplates that the Union need not be identical with 
nities | the Federation and it may include States which have not formally 
vork- | federated. 
e fet- | There is already in existence a Union of India of which Indian 
ts of | States are as much a part as British India. British Power is, in actual 
basis | fact, as supreme over Indian States as over British India and its 
arate | responsibility for good government therein is complete. Therefore 
from | there has been a bond of unity which binds Indian States and 


ch of | British India; the Committee is of the view that this unity should 
is 0} not be disrupted. 
gov- “Our recommendation therefore is that the new Constitution 
hould | should continue at least the unity that now binds the States and 
| British India, though the bond may not be federal. Federation, we 
rime | recognize, is a closer and more intimate and efficient bond and we 
ana | earnestly hope that, in due course and after the fullest consultation 
| and investigation, all the States—a few individually but the great 
selec: | majority organized in groups and subfederations—will have ac- 
+h the | ceded as federated units of the Union. The inherent difficulties of 
stable! bringing about such a happy consummation and the experience of 
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the negotiations which Lord Linlithgow inaugurated and conducted 
between 1936 and 1939 do not encourage the hope that these con. 
sultations and investigations can be successfully concluded 

with the exercise of infinite patience and after the lapse of several 
years. To hang up the Federal Union of such units as are willing to 
federate until some States, or a minimum number of States, or the 
last hesitant State has agreed to accede would be a policy which is 
calculated to postpone indefinitely the elimination of foreign rule 
and the achievement of full self-government. We have therefore in. 
sisted that the Union of India should be established without any 
such waiting and that, while individual States might take their own | 
time to make up their minds as to whether they would accede as 
Federated Units, all of them should, from the outset, be treated as 
in the Union, united with each other and with the rest of India | 
through paramountcy at the Union Center.” 


PARAMOUNTCY 


The Union of India will thus, at the start, include a number of 
unfederated States, and, as a whole, will have full self-governing 
powers whether it is endowed with Dominion Status or becomes 
fully independent. British suzerainty, which is the mainspring of 
paramountcy jurisdiction today, will have to cease to exist and the 
new Union Center, i.e., the Federal Cabinet, will come to exer- 
cise that jurisdiction over the unfederated States. The Committee | 
hopes that the Rulers of States will not object to this inevitable de- | 
velopment. It was the Government of India—the Governor 
General-in-Council—that until 1937 had been dealing with Indian 
States and there is no reason why Rulers should object when that 
Government with an entirely national Indian personnel takes over 
the task which has been performed hitherto by British personnel. | 

The Committee is also of the view that the Crown Representa 
tive as a separate office should disappear and the paramountcy juris- 
diction now exercised by him should be transferred to the Union 
Cabinet. Since the Head of the State under responsible government 
cannot be in charge of any portfolio, it is provided that a Minister 
of the Union Cabinet should be in charge of States affairs, assisted 
by a reformed Political Department. The Minister should also 
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have a body of Indian States’ Advisers to help him in administer- 


| img paramountcy jurisdiction over the unfederated States. There 


should be a panel of Indian Princes to settle disputes regarding 
succession to Rulerships. The working of paramountcy jurisdic- 
tion should be reformed so as to eliminate its present defects. The 
Constitution should attempt a delimitation of its orbit and the 
right of intervention in the internal administration of States should 
be defined within limits under the categories of benefit to the State, 
the welfare of its people, and the good of India as a whole. A revi- 
sion of the treaty arrangements in the case of unfederated States 
is also suggested. 


Tue Heap oF THE STATE 


All parties are agreed that the Constitution should be based on 
Indian independence; therefore, in law and in fact, the indefeasible 
sovereignty of the people of India from whom alone all powers of 
legislation and administration should be derived, should be recog- 
nized. No foreign power should-be allowed to exercise any juris- 
diction over the Indian Union; therefore, the existing practice by 
which all residuary powers are exercised by the United Kingdom 
Parliament on the theory of “the indestructible sovereignty of the 
King in Parliament over the land throughout the King’s domin- 
ions” will not be acceptable to any school of Indian political 


| opinion. The Head of the State under the new Constitution should 


replace the present Chief Executive with his dual role as Viceroy 
and Crown Representative. He will have such powers as are given 
to him under the constitution, as also such other powers as are 
now vested in His Majesty the King, including the powers con- 
nected with the exercise of the functions of the Crown in relation 
to Indian States. 

The Head of the State cannot act arbitrarily but only on the 
advice of the Ministry. His term of office may be for five years 
and ordinarily one person may not hold it for more than one term. 
He may be chosen by a College of representative electors. One 


| Suggestion is that the College should be formed out of the mem- 


bers of the Union Legislature. The choice for the office may be 
either free or confined to a limited number of eligibles. In view, 
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however, of the peculiar conditions in India, with a large number 
of States with hereditary Rulers, the alternative of the choice of 
the Head—whether by election or by appointment—from Rulers 
of Indian States having a minimum population or revenue or both 
would merit serious consideration. This, along with other recom- 
mendations, will help to make it easier for Rulers to come into the 
Union scheme, promote cooperation between the States and British 
India, and achieve Indian independence from foreign rule without 
loss of time. 


Statutory SAFEGUARDS FOR MINORITIES 


In dealing with the rights of Scheduled Castes and other Minor- 
ities, the assistance of two subcommittees was sought. It is pro- 
vided that these communities will, in future, be accorded by statute 
a place on the Executive and will share the responsibilities of ad- 
ministration. They will have an adequate voice in framing the 
Constitution, with safeguards against hasty changes therein. They 
will likewise have the benefit of fundamental rights with power to 
have the more important ones enforced in the highest tribunal in 
the country. A Minorities Commission will keep a zealous watch 
over their welfare and will obtain relief when they are injured. 
The Committee hopes, with their rights insured and protected, the 
Minorities will not lose sight of their obligations to the subsec- 
tions which exist in their midst. 

As regards the Scheduled Castes, the Committee recommends 
the continuation of the method of election prescribed in the Poona 
Pact, but in deference to the criticisms made against the working 
of the panel system, it is suggested that no candidate of the Sched- 
uled Castes would be deemed to be elected to the panel of candi- 
dates unless he secured 20 per cent of the votes polled. The Sched- 
uled Castes are to be represented in the Central and Provincial 
Executives in proportion to their population strength. They ate 
also to be given representation eventually in all services commen- 
surate with their numbers and till their educational standard reaches 
the average of the whole of India, special concessions in the mattet 
of age, education, and other conditions should be granted subject 
to the requirements of the efficiency of the services. The sugges 
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tion that the landless classes should be provided out of unoccupied 
and cultivable land at the disposal of Government is also com- 


In the Fundamental Rights adopted by the Committee, provi- 
sion is made not only to safeguard all democratic rights, but all 
disabilities of backward classes are to be abolished and the special 
religious customs of particular minorities are to be protected. 
These assurances are necessary to prescribe a standard of conduct 
for the Legislatures, Government, and the Courts. They are to be 
a warning to the vested interests and privileged classes that the 
days of inequality and privileges are over; the Constitution de- 
mands and expects perfect equality between one section of the 
community and another in the matter of political and civic rights, 
equality of liberties and security in the enjoyment of freedom of 
religion, worship, and the pursuit of the ordinaray vocations of life. 

The Minorities Commission, which will safeguard these rights, 
is to be an independent body to which each community is to elect 
its representative. No member of the Legislature will be eligible to 
sit on it. It will keep a watch over the interests of minorities and 
will investigate their grievances. The intention is not that the 
Commission should have parallel authority with Government, but 
it can draw the attention of the Cabinet and get grievances re- 
dressed. Its task is to help and not obstruct Government, whose 
final responsibility it is to take action. 


INDIANIZATION OF ARMED Forces 


Under the 1935 Act Defense is a reserved subject, but under any 
system of real self-government it must be in charge of a member 
of a responsible Ministry. The disciplinary head of the armed 
forces, the Commander-in-Chief, has to work under orders of the 
Ministry. On the Dominion analogy, the supreme command of 
the armed forces has to be vested in the Head of the State, and 
Indian statute law will make provision for the government of the 
armed forces, the application of the British Army Act, and any 
other enactment of a similar nature to the Indian army being done 
away with. 

The Committee lays great stress on the creation and rapid de- 
velopment of a national army. After tracing at some length the 
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course of Army recruitment policy in India, the Committee points 
out that at the outbreak of war in 1939 there were only about five 
hundred Indians holding the King’s Commission and most of them 
were of junior rank. There was not even one Indian Flying Squad- 
ron and the Indian Navy was in its infancy. Even at the end of the 
war, there were about eight thousand officers in the Indian Army, 
with only two Indian Brigadiers among them. But the war has 
brought about many changes and destroyed old prejudices about 
martial and nonmartial races, Indian capacity for leadership, and 
the repugnance of British officers to serve under Indians. 

“Tt remains, however, to be seen how far the gains due to the 
war will be maintained when the Indian Army reverts to a peace 
basis. Much remains to be done also in the Sea and Air arms. It 
was not found possible during the war to man fully even ten Air 
Squadrons, in other words, the Indian Air Force was not sufficient 
for a hundred and twenty machines. The Royal Indian Navy 
which before 1939 was ‘practically an unknown service in this 
country’ has greatly expanded in ships and men during the period 
of the war and rendered meritorious service in connection with the 
tasks entrusted to it. But its position even among the minor navies 
of the world is not one on which a great country like India can 
congratulate herself.” The Committee emphasizes that progress in 


the past has been primarily slow and has to be greatly speeded up | 


if the nationalization of Indian armed forces up to acceptable 
standards is to be achieved. 

Indianization has two aspects. The first is the replacement of 
British officers in the Indian Army by Indians. The second is the 
replacement of the British forces serving in India by Indian forces, 
As regards the first, it is suggested that, pending arrangements for 
speeding up military education, recruitment of British officers be 
stopped at once and as many vacancies as possible filled in from 
the thousands of Indians who hold emergency commissions. Train- 
ing facilities for the Royal Indian Navy and Air Force have to be 
increased. A military institution to train Indians for all the three 
arms on the most up-to-date lines is necessary and its output 
should be so regulated as to meet all the needs of the Indian armed 
forces, bearing in mind that all future recruitment on a permanent 
basis is to be confined to Indians only. Racial and class prejudice 
should be repressed. 
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Postrion or British Troops 


In view of the fact that the Indian Union will be responsible for 
internal security and keeping order, the purpose for which British 
forces can remain in India will be radically altered. They could 
no longer be an army of occupation. “For some years to come, 
while India is building up her national armed forces, including 
naval and air forces and equipping them on up-to-date lines, she 
will feel the need for assistance from foreign sources for meeting 
an external attack by a great power. The organization of World 
Security by the United Nations might also necessitate the presence 
of British forces in India, in view of her great strategic importance 
in the East from the standpoint of the maintenance of world peace. 
India will, in view of these conditions, have to enter into a treaty 
with Great Britain, but the terms of such a treaty must be gov- 
emed by the fact that India enters into it as an independent self- 
governing State, simultaneously with the transfer of full power to 
her by Britain under the new Constitution. . . . The duty of main- 
taining internal security—including the protection of Indian States 
from external foes and internal disorder, which will be inherited 
from the British as a result of treaty obligations or otherwise— 
will be the sole responsibility of the new Union Government. . . . 
In these circumstances, the argument in favor of the retention of a 
certain proportion of British troops for the purpose of quelling 
Hindu-Moslem riots or of enhancing the fighting value of Indian 
troops lose all their validity. It is high time that the whole question 
of the strength of British troops in India is reexamined in view of 
impending political changes and the altered conception of the 
whole problem of Indian defense.” While appreciating the pre- 
liminary departmental investigations that have been initiated in 
this direction by Sir Claude Auchinleck, the Committee stresses 
strongly the need for appointing a Defense Policy and Require- 
ments Committee including leaders of Indian opinion for carrying 
out a comprehensive examination of all problems relating to Indian 
defense and the organization of India’s armed forces. 

The Committee emphasizes that maintenance of law and order 
is a police and not a military responsibility. It urges further that 
the reorganization of the Army has to be done in such a way as to 
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maintain a balance between the different arms, and special atten. 
tion has to be paid to the Navy and the Air Force and to mechan- 
ization. It is anxious that Government should not postpone plans 


for building up the National Army till the new Constitution js | 


framed and immediate effect should be given to such suggestions 
as those for stoppage of British recruitment to the Indian Army, 
establishment of a Military College and the improvement of exist- 
ing University Training Corps and the establishment of new ones, 


No Ruicut oF SECESSION 


It is no longer disputed that India’s new Constitution should be 
drawn up by Indians themselves. But the right of self-determina- 
tion granted under the Cripps Offer is subject to the provision 
that an Indian State or Province may stand out of the Indian 
Union after the Constitution is framed and may also form a sepa- 
rate Dominion or Dominions. The Committee takes strong excep- 
tion to this provision. As regards Indian States, under its scheme, 
the States which do not enter the Federation will, however, be in 
the Union and will submit to paramountcy being exercised by the 
Federal Government of India. The Committee points out that 
secession is a revolt from and a repudiation of the constitution. It 
is, in essence, an extraconstitutional act and common sense is 
against the Constitution recognizing it as a legal right to be uni- 
laterally exercised at the option of the Unit. The Cripps pro- 
posals describe the option to Provinces as one of nonaccession and 
not as secession, but this is only a verbal camouflage. British India 
is now a unitary State and the option offered to Provinces is really 
the grant of the right of secession from the existing “Union of 
Provinces.” The Committee recommends the withdrawal of this 
provision. 

The Constitution-making Body should proceed on the basis of 
framing a constitution for a single State. As for its composition, 
slight modifications from the Cripps proposals are suggested. The 
strength of the Constitution-making Body is fixed at 160 and the 
electorate is the entire membership of the Lower Houses of the 
Provincial Legislatures acting as a single electoral college. There is 
to be parity of representation between Hindus (other than Sched- 
uled Castes) and Moslems. The election for the electoral college 
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is to be by proportional representation, so that it functions as a 
joint electorate. The Committee, however, does not rule out the 
possibility of distributing the quotas for special interests and com- 
munities among the Provincial Legislatures and leaving them 
separately, each as a joint electorate, to return the number assigned 
to it by the system of proportional representation. Representation 
should be given to the Indian States on a population basis, but it 
must be so devised as to be acceptable not merely to the Rulers 
but to the people of the States. 

As a safeguard for minorities, it is provided that no decision of 
the Constitution-making Body will be valid unless it is supported 
by three fourths of the members present and voting. Valid deci- 
sions of the Constituent Assembly must be binding on the British 
Government. In certain cases it may not be possible to secure the 
requisite majority. It is the view of the Committee that in such 
cases the British Government must shoulder responsibility and 
give an award. A rigid insistence on agreement being reached on 
all matters by all the elements in Indian national life will only con- 
firm the suspicion that disagreements of this kind will be made the 
excuse for the prolongation of foreign rule. 

To guard against hasty amendments of the Constitution in the 


_ future, it is provided that such proposals should be taken up only 
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six months after being notified to the public and should be passed 
by a two-thirds majority in both Houses of the Union Legislature; 
and no amendment so passed can be effective unless it is approved 
by the legislatures of not less than two thirds of the Units. It is 
also provided that there should be no amendments of vital provi- 
sions in the first five years so that the Constitution first established 


Diratory Tactics 


The Committee condemns the dilatory tactics adopted by the 
Authorities who have recently declared that, though “the Draft 
Declaration of 1942 proposed a method of setting up a Constitu- 
tion-making Body, His Majesty’s Government recognize that, in 
view of the great issues involved and the delicacy of the minority 
problems, consultations with the people’s representatives is neces- 
saty before the form of the Constitution-making Body is finally 
determined.” The consultation with elected representatives is to 
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take place in April, 1946, after the provincial elections are over, 
and the question whether the 1942 proposals as regards procedure 
are acceptable or not will be re-opened. This is a deliberate resjj- 
ing from the position taken up by His Majesty’s Government, at 
any rate so far as the Constitution-making Body is concerned. After 
the Simla debacle, the calling together of another preliminary con- 
ference of representatives will only have the effect of throwing the 
Cripps Offer into the melting pot. 

“If the representatives present at the Conference break up with- 
out an agreed decision, as the invitees to the recent Simla Confer- 
ence did, will His Majesty’s Government take a decision of their 
own and act? It is their obvious duty to do so, provided their pro- 
fessions are genuine that they are determined to do their utmost to 
promote the early realization of full self-government in India. If 
they are prepared to shoulder the responsibility of acting on a de- 
cision of their own—in the absence of agreement between Indian 
parties—they could act at once without calling for any prelim 
inary conference. The recent announcement that such a Confer- 
ence will be convened has, therefore, given room for legitimate ap- 


prehensions that the Simla debacle might be repeated and another 
excuse registered for His Majesty’s Government being unable to | 
help India achieve self-government and having reluctantly to com 


tinue indefinitely their rule over this country. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that these apprehensions will be falsified in the result.” 


Tue Simia CoNFERENCE 


In the final chapter, the recommendations for Interim Arrange — 


ments, which the Committee made at the time of Lord Wavell’s 
visit to London in March-April, 1945, are first discussed. The 
recommendations are compared with the Viceroy’s new proposals. 
Attaching, as it does, great importance to the immediate declara- 
tion of India as a Dominion by Royal Proclamation, the Commit 
tee finds it difficult to appreciate why the British Government have 
so far failed to respond to the suggestion. Such a declaration, be 
sides being a gesture of British sincerity, will enable the removal 
of such inequalities which India suffers in the inter-Commor- 
wealth and international sphere as can be removed by implement 
able conventions. 
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The Committee also criticizes the insistence of the Viceroy 
and His Majesty’s Government that nothing in the new proposals 
will “affect the relations of the Crown with the Indian States 
through the Viceroy as the Crown Representative.” This attempt 
to perpetuate, underline, and unduly emphasize the constitutional 
segregation of the Indian States from the rest of India is short- 
sighted and is doomed finally to fail. 

Discussing the failure of the Simla Conference, the Report says 
that the procedure by which a conference of twenty-one persons 
from different parties was called to arrive at an unanimously 
agreed list of about fifteen Executive Councillors is “altogether a 
novel experiment in working constitutions. We would only make 
the further observation that, when such a conference is called, and 
is presided over by the Viceroy himself, it is neither right nor even 
expedient, that he should avoid the responsibility of taking a final 
decision on the merits himself.” The new policy adopted by the 
Labor Government after the Simla failure is also criticized, par- 
ticularly the decision to abandon the plans for the establishment at 
once of an Interim Government at the Center and for the imme- 
diate restoration of constitutional government in Section 93 (Prov- 
inces). Labor’s policy, besides being unsatisfactory and vague, also 
involves considerable delay. Important economic and social prob- 
lems and the need for India playing her full part in working out 
the new World Order call for urgent action. The result of the pro- 
vincial elections will give little assistance in choosing Executive 
Councillors. The postponement of the reconstruction of the Cen- 
tral Cabinet therefore entirely lacks justification. 


British Must SHouLDER RESPONSIBILITY 


It is noted that the British Government have declared that after 
the elections consultations will be held with the representatives to 
discuss the 1942 Declaration, but it is not stated what the Govern- 
ment will do should any party or group of men adopt an obstruc- 
tionist attitude. 

The Government are confessedly aware of the difficulties and 
have given an assurance that they are determined to overcome 
them. If this means that the achievement of the object will not be 
permitted to be unreasonably vetoed, obstructed or delayed by 
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any party, there is something to be said for the fresh consultations, 
But if the condition precedent, so thoughtlessly enunciated by Lord 
Linlithgow on the eighth of August, 1940, is insisted upon, all 
political progress may be indefinitely held up by the attitude of 
any party which refuses to agree to any advance excepting on its 
own terms. When that stage is reached, the Committee points out, 
the British Government cannot evade the responsibility which the 
possession of power necessarily imposes on them, allow things to 
drift and the situation to deteriorate. 

The Committee also warns against the dangers of delay. “Ata 
time when, all over the world, statesmen are busy settling internal 
disputes in every country and establishing new relations between 
country and country, it would be most unfortunate if the impression 
was to deepen in India that she cannot, for years to come, hope to 
achieve that position in the comity of nations to which she is so 
obviously entitled and that she must continue to occupy, as hereto- 
fore, a position of subordination. It is by no means peculiar to 
India that there are differences among the various sections of the 
people. We deeply regret them. We earnestly hope that, by the 
exercise of common sense and toleration these differences will be 
removed, but we also feel that, unless effective steps are taken im- 


mediately to counter such a development, it will not be long before _ 


the average man in India loses his age-old patience with those who 
eternally point to the existence of these differences as a sufficient 
excuse or as an adequate explanation for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment not fulfilling their pledges or for not speeding India to realize 
her destiny.”’ 

The Committee finally makes an earnest appeal to all commun- 
ities and parties in the country to accept the principles underlying 
its recommendations. In the event of its proposals proving unac- 
ceptable to the different communities and parties and of their failure 
to reach an agreement on any other basis, it calls upon His Me 
jesty’s Government to set up an Interim Government at the Center 
and proceed to establish suitable machinery for framing the new 
Constitution substantially on the principles enunciated by it and 
to have it put into operation at the earliest possible date by handing 
over all the power now vested in them to the authorities estab- 
lished thereunder. 
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INTERIM PROPOSALS ! 
PART I 
1. INTERIM ARRANGEMENT 


In view of the internal situation particularly relating to the eco- 
nomic life of the people, and in view of the rapid pace at which 


| international events are marching, and in view of the necessity of 


$$ 


India being represented in her own right and by her own repre- 
sentatives at all international conferences and peace conferences, if 
any, this Committee strongly recommends that the following steps 
be taken at once: 

(1) All political prisoners and detenus be released immediately; 

(2) India should, by a Royal Proclamation, be declared an in- 
dependent State and treated as a Dominion equal and in no way in- 
ferior to any other Dominion of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, even though, pending the framing and coming into force 
of a new constitution, the Government of India may have to be 
conducted in conformity with the provisions of the Act of 1935 
subject to minimum necessary modifications: 

(3) (a) The Proclamation issued in several provinces under 
Section 93 of the Act should be withdrawn forthwith and the Legis- 


_ latures allowed to resume their normal activities, 


(b) Popular Ministries should be reestablished in those prov- 
inces and allowed to function under the provisions of the Act, 

(c) In the formation of such Ministries the Prime Minister 
representing the largest single party in the Legislature should be 
required, as far as possible, to include in the ministry persons 
commanding the confidence of other important parties in the 
Legislature. 

(4) In addition to the restoration of autonomy in all the prov- 
inces of British India a National Government should replace the 
present Executive Council at the Center. For this purpose the 
Committee would recommend for consideration the following two 
alternatives : 


1 Parts I and II of the Sapru Committee’s Recommendations, published as 
Appendix No. II in the fall Report. 
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FIRST ALTERNATIVE 


(a) Section 5 of the Government of India Act, 1935, should be 
so amended as to provide for the issue of a Proclamation by Hig 
Majesty bringing into being forthwith a Federation of India with. 
out insisting on the entry of Indian States as a condition precedent 
as provided in subsection (2) of the said section, Indian States be- 
ing at liberty to accede to the Federation in accordance with the 
terms of Section 6 of the Act. 

(b) Part II of the Government of India Act, 1935, with the 
proposed amendments should be brought into force and steps taken 
immediately to hold elections to the two Houses of the Federal 
Legislature and to appoint a Council of Ministers in accordance 
with the provisions contained in that part. 

Provided, however, that in the formation of such a Ministry the 
Prime Minister representing the largest single party in the Legis- 
lature shall, as far as possible, include in the Ministry persons 
commanding the confidence of other important parties in the 
Legislature. 

SECOND ALTERNATIVE 


Schedule IX of the Act may be continued in force but should be 
so amended as to provide for altering the constitution and fune- 
tioning of the Governor-General-in-Council on the following lines: 

(a) Except for the Commander-in-Chief who may continue to 
be ex officio a member of the Executive Council in charge of war 


$$ — 
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operations and matters ancillary thereto the entire Executive | 


Council should consist of Indians commanding the confidence of 
the parties in the Central Legislature: the provision in subsection 
(3) of section 36 which requires that three at least of the members 
should be persons who have been in the service of the Crown in 
India for a period of at least ten years being repealed. 

(b) No officials belonging to the permanent services shall be 
nominated to either House of the Central Legislature. The nom- 
inated block in each of the two Houses shall consist entirely of 
nonofficials nominated by the Governor-General-in-Council. 

(c) In schedule IX of the Act the provisions excluding from the 
control of the Legislature expenditure under the heads Ecclesi- 
astical, External Affairs, Defense, Tribal Areas, and other items 
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incurred by the Governor-General in his discretion, shall be 





ed. 
— | (d) The Political Adviser to the Crown Representative should 
with. | be an Indian with the-rank and status of an Executive Councillor 
dent | though he may not be a member of the Executive Council. 
s be (e) The decision as to when the general elections to the Central 
h the ad Provincial Legislatures should take place should be left to the 
National Government at the Center and the popular governments 

1 the | in the provinces. 
ahaa 2. RECRUITMENT 
deral | In view of the promise of establishment of full self-government 
lance | in this country at the earliest date, this Committee strongly rec- 

ommends that no recruitment of non-Indian personnel for the 
ythe } LCS. [Indian Civil Service] be made by the Secretary of State, 
egis- because recruits of the required competence are available in this 
rsons { country and the recruitment of non-Indians would prejudicially 
1 the | affect the working of the future constitution. 

PART II 
dhe 3. THe Constirution-Makine Bopy 


pe The Constitution-making Body shall be constituted in the man- 
ner prescribed in Clause D of the Draft Resolution of His Ma- 


ae jesty s Government brought by Sir Stafford Cripps subject to the 
following modifications: 


f war 
vutive (1) The total strength of the body shall be 160 distributed as 
ce of follows: 


ection | Special interests, viz., Commerce and Industry, land- 


nbers holders, universities, labor and women 16 

wn in Hindus, excluding Scheduled Castes 51 
Moslems 51 

all be Scheduled Castes 20 

nom- Indian Christians 

ly of Sikhs 


m the Anglo-Indians 
clest- Europeans 


7 
8 
Backward areas and tribes 3 
2 
I 
items Others I 
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(2) It is because Clause D of H.M.G.’s Declaration provides 
for election by a joint electorate composed of members of all the 
Provincial Legislatures under the system of proportional repre- 
sentation, that the Committee has decided to recommend that, in 
spite of the disparity in the population strengths between Mos- 
lems and Hindus other than Scheduled Castes, the Hindu com- 
munity should, in the interests of promoting communal unity, 
agree that the representation of the Moslem community on the 
Constitution-making body shall be on a par with that given to 
Hindus other than Scheduled Castes. 

(3) No decision shall be valid unless it is supported by three 
fourths of the members present and voting. 

(4) His Majesty’s Government shall enact the Constitution on 
the basis of the valid decisions of the Constitution-making Body 
supplemented wherever necessary by its own awards on matters 
in which the requisite majority for decision was not forthcoming, 


We agree to this Recommendation subject to the following note: 


Out of the total of 144 seats in the Constitution-making Body, 
exclusive of the 16 seats reserved for special interests, Moslems 
have been given by this Recommendation 51 seats. According to 
their total population strength, which is only 27 per cent, they are 
entitled only to 38.8 seats. The excess of 12 seats is taken out of 
the quota of the seats for Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes). 

Similarly, the other minorities, i.e., Sikhs, Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and others, who constitute jointly about 
3.5 per cent of the total population, and are, on that basis, entitled 
to five seats only, have been given by the Recommendation 19 
seats; the excess of 14 seats being again taken out of the quota of 
Hindus (other than Scheduled Castes). | 

Notwithstanding this depletion of the Hindu quota which this | 
Recommendation causes, we have thought it advisable to agree to 
its terms for the reasons mentioned in clause 2 of the Recommen- 
dation. The consideration which has weighed with us in doing so 
is the fact that the Hindus, Moslems, and other groups will vote 
together in the same electorate, to which circumstance we attach 
the greatest value as contributing to the ultimate evolution of 
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national unity. We wish, however, to make our view clear that 
__ we are opposed to the repetition of such depletion in any other 
body in the constitution, and if it is to prevail in the Central Leg- 
islature, it can only be on the condition that the Moslems agree to 
| joint electorate throughout as provided in another recommendation. 


(signed) M. R. JayaKar 
JacpisH Prasap 
Tex CHAND 


| P. R. Das 
| P. K. Sen 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 








AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITIES 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN? 
Chicago, April 6, 1946 


On this Army Day freedom-loving men all over the world rise 
with us to salute our fighting men and devoted women of the Army, 
Our American soldier is respected everywhere for his courage, 


admired for his fighting skill, and loved for his charm and simplicity, | 


Like his gallant brother in arms in the United States Navy, he is 
the symbol of our traditions and our hopes. 

Our Army has written many glorious chapters in the nation’s 
history, but none so brilliant as the last. Its story in this war has 
been written in every corner of the globe—on the continent of 
Europe; in the wastes of the Arctic; over the vast expanse of the 
Pacific; in jungle and desert; on mountains and over the beaches. 
It is a glorious history of men against the forces of nature as well 
as against the forces of evil. 

Our Army is a civilian army, not a professional one—either in 
leadership or in manpower. Of the 850,000 officers who led it in 


war only 16,000 were professional soldiers. Of the 10,000,000 men 
and women who at some time served in it, only 300,000 were regu- | 


lars. 


This Army Day is a fitting day for us to look thankfully at the 


past and hopefully to the future. 


Our Army of democracy—of every walk of life, of every faith, | 


of every national descent—was victorious over the professional 
armies of the dictators who had scorned us as too soft and too 
cowardly to fight. The survival of a free civilization is the reward 
for the struggle and battles of the men of our fighting forces. 


Cats ror Worcp LEADERSHIP 


No one can think of the great American Army without thinking 
of those leaders of victory, those commanding officers, who now 
take their place in history with the immortals of the past. And 
the Army itself as well as the American people will always te 
member the inspiration, leadership, courage and determination 





1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, April 7, 1946. 
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which came from that gallant warrior in the White House— . 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The past is history. It is the future to which we must now turn 
our thoughts and energies. What of the world on the Army Days 
to come? What of the future of mankind in this Atomic Age 
which is upon us? 

Let us look clearly at today and tomorrow. The facts are plain, 


| and I think our course is also plain. 


The United States today is a strong nation; there is none 
er. This is not a boast. It is a fact which calls for solemn 
thought and due humility. It means that with such strength we 
have to assume the leadership and accept responsibility. It would 
be a tragic breach of national duty and international faith if, 
consciously or carelessly, we permitted ourselves ever to be un- 
prepared to fulfil that responsibility. 
We still have much to do. We are determined to remain strong. 
We still have all the duties of the armies of occupation. We 
still have to do our share in supervising former enemy govern- 
ments, enforcing the peace terms, disarming and repatriating enemy 
troops, taking care of hundreds of thousands of displaced persons. 


_ We still have to service and supply all our troops overseas. We 


| 


still have to protect and preserve American property all over the 
world. We still have to destroy the war materiel and the war- 
making industries of our enemies. 


Says Unirep States Must Remain StrRonG 


But far and above all those things, we must remain strong because 
only so long as we remain strong can we insure peace in the world. 
Peace has to be built on power for good. Justice and good will and 
good deeds are not enough. We cannot on one day proclaim our 


| intention to prevent unjust aggression and tyranny in the world, 


and on the next day call for the immediate scrapping of our military 
might. 

We must remain strong, not because we plan or want to impose 
our views upon the world by force. We do not want to make war 
upon any nation. We must remain strong in order to retain our 
leadership, and, with all our resources, exercise that leadership 
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on behalf of a world of peace and harmony among all nations and 
all peoples. This is not only our moral duty; it is a firm obligation 
which we have undertaken as a member of the United Nations, 

From the military point of view, how can we best maintain this 
i strength and leadership? I have, during the past year, given what 
a I consider appropriate answers to that question, to the 
fi and to the nation. Because time passes quickly, and because delay 
is itself a process of decay, I emphasize those answers again today, 

They are: First, unification of all our armed services in a single 
department; second, temporary extension of the Selective Service 
Act; and third, universal training. 

Unification does not mean subordination of any branch of the 

1 | service. It does not mean loss of identity. It means just what the 
i word says—unification. It means a concentration and cohesion of 
our best military thought and our best military resources, geared 
to maximum efficiency. It means using our experience in Word yy 
War II for the peace of the world. by h 
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I hope that the second objective will very soon be achieved in atom; 
the Congress—the temporary extension of the Selective Service | terms 
Act. We won the war; we must now make the victory secure, | plane: 
Victorious nations cannot, on the surrender of a vicious a We 
dangerous enemy, turn their backs and go home. Wars are different al] me 
from baseball games where, at the end of the game, the teams get _ again 
dressed and leave the park. In wars, the victors must make sufe | Next | 
that there will not be a recurrence of enemy aggression and | first tg 
tyranny. Tyranny must be rooted out from the very soul of the, And 
enemy nation before we can say the war is really won. place z 

The American people recognize that fact. But the process is 4 | years, 
long and exacting one. It requires an army of many men. And thit| The; 
army of many men can be continuously and adequately supplied | js by tr 
for another year only by the Selective Service Act. which 

If that act is not extended beyond the next month, when it will | require 
otherwise expire, we face these alternatives: Either we shall have| is leade 
to keep men indefinitely in foreign lands who, by reason of long} less of ; 
service, are justly entitled to come home to their families; of We} to pres¢ 
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shall have to turn our backs upon the enemy before the victory is 
finally assured. 

Justice to the men still in the armed forces, justice to all our 
people and to civilization itself, forbids the choice of either of 
what | these alternatives. The Congress, I am sure, will not choose either 
press | one of them. 
lelay | The third essential of a strong America is a program of universal 
day. | training. Let us understand this clearly. Universal training is not 
ingle | conscription. It does not mean that our young men would have to 
fvice | serve in the Army or Navy for any period during peacetime. They 

remain citizens and civilians unless the Congress declares an 
f the | emergency and calls upon them to serve in the armed forces with 
t the } other citizens. 


eared Each Man Must Be Reapy 


Nord What is proposed is that each individual be trained and fitted 
by his nation to take his place if war unhappily should ever come 
again. 

It is no answer to say that we do not need a large army in the 
ed in atomic age. No one knows yet precisely what we shall need—in 
erviee | terms of infantry, artillery, pilots, paratroopers, ships, radar, 
ecufe, | planes, rockets or bombs. 

s amt = Wedo know this: modern war calls for the total mobilization of 

ferent all men and all energies. We know, too, that we are not likely 

ns get | again to be given two years or more by heroic allies to get ready. 

e suté | Next time—if there must be a next time—we are likely to be the 

n and | first target. 

of the And so on short notice, each man must be ready to take his 

__ place and go forward—not at the end of a few months, or a few 
$$ 184 years, but immediately. Otherwise it may be too late. 

id that There is only one way that each man can be ready. And that way 

pplied | is by training ahead of the time. He will not be trained to do things _ 

_| which are obsolete. He will be trained to do only whatever is 

it will | required in modern warfare. A nation like ours whose responsibility 

I have | is leadership against tyranny and oppression surely cannot expect 

f long | less of its people than that they be made ready to fight or to work 

of We! to preserve that nation. 
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Unification of the armed forces, temporary extension of the | Saille 
Selective Service Act, and a universal training program—those | War 
are the foundation stones which hold the promise of a Our | 
nation. They are essential if we are to maintain our leadership 


on the road to peace and freedom. 
Now, even in an election year like this, nobody should play In 
politics with the national safety. remed 


The desire for peace and freedom is the very root of our foreign her m 
policy. I stated the fundamental foreign policy of the United States _ teforn 
in New York City on Navy Day last October and in my message peacet 
to the Congress January 21, 1946. That policy remains the same ning. | 
today. It is based squarely upon the pursuit of peace and justice; and sp 


and it definitely rejects any selfish advantage for ourselves. : 
wi 
Support or Unirep Nations First Goat ment. | 


The immediate goal of our foreign policy is to support the United | place a 
Nations to the utmost. 

It is my conviction that the Security Council of the United | Throug 
Nations, now meeting in New York City, is fully capable of | 2 oa 
reaching agreements between the peoples of the world—however | ‘fatic p 
different their traditions and philosophies, and however divergent 
their interests. The essential requirements to that end are that its | become 
member nations follow the dictates of justice, that they consider peacefu 
and respect the legitimate aspirations and needs of their fellow °olonial 
members. 

All citizens of the United States worthy of the honor of that Ment in 
citizenship are determined to preserve our democratic form of , s 
government. They will not, on the other hand, interfere in 4 rehabilit 
way with the governments of other peace-loving people. 

Peace is not a reward that comes automatically to those who| tional tr 
cherish it. It must be pursued, unceasingly and unwaveringly, by credits a 
every means at our command. 

In the pursuit of peace, there is no single path. We must haves 
policy to guide our relations with every country in every part of 
the world. No country is so remote from us that it may not some| Wealth ai 
day be involved in a matter which threatens the peace. Remembet In feturr 
that the first World War began in Serbia; that the peace of Ver] Mterest 
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| gailles was first broken in Manchuria; and that the second World 
War began in Poland. Who knows what may happen in the future? 
Our foreign policy must be universal. 


5a 8 F 


Far East ProcraM OuTLINED 


lay In the Far East our program for peace is designed to combat and 
remedy the conditions that made it possible for Japan to turn upon 
her neighbors. We have disarmed Japan and we are promoting 
reforms which we hope will bring into being a democratic and 
peaceful nation. But the control and reform of Japan is only begin- 
ning. In the Far East, as elsewhere, we shall encourage the growth 
and spread of democracy and civil liberties. 

In Korea we are even now working with our Soviet allies and 

with the Korean leaders to create a provisional democratic govern- 
ment. Our aim is to speed the day when Korea will again take her 
ited | place as an independent and democratic nation. 
In China we are supporting a free and democratic government. 
‘ited | Through the wise counsel of General Marshall the Chinese leaders 
» of | ate on the road to achieve political unity by peaceful and demo- 
ever | Cfatic processes. 

The Philippine Commonwealth, on July Fourth next, will 
become a fully sovereign and independent nation. We hope for the 
sider peaceful settlement of the differences which have arisen between 
low Colonial peoples and colonial sovereigns in all areas. 

The roots of democracy, however, will not draw much nourish- 
thar Ment in any nation from a soil of poverty and economic distress. 
n of It is a part of our strategy of peace, therefore, to assist in the 

rehabilitation and development of the Far Eastern countries. We 

| seek to encourage a quick revival of economic activity and interna- 

tional trade in the Far East. To do that we stand ready to extend 
credits and technical assistance to help build the peace. 
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. Nores Oruer Nations’ INTERESTS 
ave 


rt of} We recognize that the Soviet Union and the British Common- 
some| Wealth and other nations have important interests in the Far East. 
mber| In return we expect recognition by them that we also have an 
Ver| interest in maintaining peace and security in that area. We expect 
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understanding on their part that our objectives are dedicated to the 
pursuit of peace; and we shall expect them to pursue the same | wef 
objectives. recov 

Turning to the Near East and the Middle East, we find an are, Fo 
which presents grave problems. This area contains vast natural UF § 
resources. It lies across the most convenient routes of land, air, Now 
and water communications. It is consequently an area of grea ‘ of foc 
economic and strategic importance, the nations of which are no | Ne 
strong enough individually or collectively to withstand powerful | ™atet 
aggression. 

It is easy to see, therefore, how the Near East and the Middle | lo 
East might become an arena of intense rivalry between outside | dollar 
powers, and how such rivalry might suddenly erupt into conflict, | ‘toug 

No country, great or small, has legitimate interests in the Near Bank. 
and Middle East which cannot be reconciled with the interests of | _We 
other nations through the United Nations. The United Nations | Will st 
have a right to insist that the sovereignty and integrity of the kind 0 
countries of the Near and Middle East must not be threatened by | 
coercion or penetration. 

If peace is to be preserved and strengthened in this important 
section of the world, however, we cannot be content merely to the fin 
assure self-government and independence. The people of the Near | have n 
and Middle East want to develop their resources, widen their | vital ir 
educational opportunities, and raise their standards of living. The | “hanne 
United States will do its part in helping to bring this about. 


aft 


Warns Misery Breeps OuTsREAKS We 


Turning to Europe, we find her suffering from terrible pangs of | because 
hunger and privation. Economic reconstruction is first of all the world ¢ 


who inl 





task for the people and the Governments of Europe. Help from 
the outside, however, will quicken the pace of reconstruction and We f 
reduce the cost in human misery. The United States is in a position nationa 


to help; we are helping now; and we shall continue to help. graphic 

We shall help because we know that we ourselves cannot enjoy} 0d inte 
prosperity in a world of economic stagnation. We shall help because The 
economic distress, anywhere in the world, is a fertile breeding the nati 


ground for violent political upheaval. And we shall help because — 
consulta 
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we feel it is right to lend a hand to our friends and allies who are 
recovering from wounds inflicted by our common enemy. 

Food is Europe’s most critical need. It is not enough to share 
our surpluses, for to share surpluses is not really to share at all. 
No worthy American will hesitate to reduce his own consumption 


- of food when the food so released will avert starvation abroad. 


Next to food, Europe’s greatest need is for machinery and raw 
materials to rehabilitate her transportation systems, her mines, 
and her factories. We have been supplying these products to Europe 
on long-term credit and we shall continue to do so. Billions of 
dollars for reconstruction have been made available by the Congress 
through the Export-Import Bank and through the International 


| Bank. 


We seek to lay the groundwork of a world trading system which 
will strengthen and safeguard the peace. We want no return to the 
kind of narrow economic nationalism which poisoned international 
relations and undermined living standards between the two World 
Wars. 

The Congress is now considering, and I hope will soon approve, 
the financial agreements with Great Britain. These arrangements 
have not been made merely to support a faithful ally. They are of 


| vital importance to our own country as a means of opening the 


channels of world trade to American enterprise. 


Voices CONFIDENCE IN FuTuRE 


We shall work to achieve equal opportunity in world trade 
because closed economic blocs in Europe or any place else in the 
world can only lead to impoverishment and isolation of the people 


| who inhabit it. 


We shall press for the elimination of artificial barriers to inter- 
national navigation, in order that no nation, by accident of geo- 
graphic location, shall be denied unrestricted access to seaports 
and international waterways. 

The American republics propose to settle differences between 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere as good neighbors by con- 
sultation in the common cause of peace and national well-being— 
consultation in which all of them will have equal representation. 
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The United States intends to join with other sovereign republics | 
of America in a regional pact to provide a common defense against | 
attack. — 

Perhaps the greatest challenge which the war has given to us is 
the control of atomic energy so that this vast new force may not 
destroy, but may serve, mankind. Our country has joined with al] _ 
the United Nations in a determined effort to devise international 
action to attain these ends. We are pressing on steadfastly in this 
task. We realize that we must bring to it political imagination as | 
great as the scientific genius which discovered this new force, 
The same unswerving determination and effort which produced 
the release of atomic energy can and will enable mankind to live 
without terror and to reap untold benefits from this new product of 
man’s genius. 

I am not pessimistic about the future. I have confidence that 
there is no international problem which cannot be solved if there 
are the will and the strength to solve it through the United Nations | 
which we have created. 

We attained everlasting victory, overwhelming victory, in 
close union with the free and peaceful nations of the world. In 
the same kind of union with them, and with the help of the same 
heroic men and women who fought the war and whom we honor | 
today, we can attain a lasting peace. 





